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The Gooy Time Coming, | this de featon too often takes on the form of fault, and 
grows to be an overmastering folly—a jack-o’ Jantern 
that spoils our sight for the good and true of the pres- 
ent, and leads us a chase of fortune-hunting, which 
can only end by landing us in the sloughs of bank- 
|ruptey, both of money and manliness. It is of this 
less subterfuges to satisfy unreasona-| ruinous delusion that we now essay to speak to the 
ble demands for medicine, when they, | readers of the Ohio Cultivator. The Good Time 
that is, the physicians, know that it} Coming, is the pot of money at the end of the rainbow, 
is not medicine that is needed for the body, | which children run after, while it recedes faster than 
Sat but for the imagination—so they put off their|they run. O! no, poor vexed mortal! The Good 
patients with a harmless bread pill, which has | Time Coming is To-day! it was Yesterday! and will 
the desired effect. Thus it is with very many | be To-morrow. It is here, within us, about us, over 
honest, hopeful and over-driven people, who|us; in ourselves, our wives, our children; in the 
feel that they cannot bear the burthens of this | Church, the State, the Professions, the Trades; in 
every-day life, and like the Discontented Pendulum, | Money, in Work, in Prayer, in Thanksgiving, in Life, 
that was discouraged in view of the numbers of its|in Love, in Sorrow, and in Victory over all. The 
everlasting beat, they forget that their days are accord-| Good Time Coming is the Will to do, the Heart to 
ing to the measure of their duties, and that though | love, and the Faith to trust that our little lives are not 
there is much upon their hands to be done, there are} a mistake, and that we will not make them a failure. 
days enough to do it in. ; The Good Time Coming, is not coming at all, and 
As a harmless medicine for these over-burde ned| never will come to the coward and complaining soul, 
souls, is the great panacea which such people all look| who cannot discern the great prerogative of To-day, 
to as the cynosure of hope—TnHE Goop Tre Comrne. | and the divinity with which He has endowed us, as 
They do not exactly know what it consists of, or when | victors of the earth and time. 
it will come; but of the great fact, they are just as) Having stamped us with this royal capability of 
well assured as if they had it in their pockets now. | success, He has irrey ocably declared—In the sweat of 
To the merchant, it is when he can sell his whole| thy face shalt thou eat bread! Then we rebel, and 
stock, twice every year, for cash. To the banker, | try to climb up some other way, and are repulsed with 
when the State shall not meddle with his rates of in-| the terrible challenge — They that enter not by the 
terest, nor vex him with constructive taxes. To the | door, are thieves and robbers! And we fall back to 
clergy, when Our Beloved Zion shall have so length-| | feel ourselves ill-used, always having bad luck, and 
ened her cords and strengthened her stakes, that good | straightway begin to dream of the Good Time Com- 
salaries, promptly paid, shall be in fashion. To the | ing—the loafer’s millenium, when there shall be no fly 
strong-minded woman, when she can deposit her bal-| in the wheat, no kidney worm in the hogs, no gapes 
lot at the polls as well as her baby in the cradle. To) in the chickens, no wicked boys to steal watermelons, 
the toper, when every second man he meets will ask | and no lack of money in every man’s pocket, whether 
him to take suthin’. To the office-seeker, when the! he work for it or not. 
people will take him at his own valuation. Tothe; No! no! good friends! As it was in the beginning, 
greedy official, when the State will make large appro- is now, and ever shall be,—In the sweat of thy face 
priations with unincumbered contingent funds. To shalt thou eat bread, else thou art a thief and a rob- 
the farmer, when the Legislature will pass a law to) ‘ber! Be satisfied then to be an honest man and earn 
protect them against the wheat midge, potato-rot,|a living. The ups and downs in the financial world, 
sheep-killing dogs and June frosts. Then, and not till) the last few years, admonish us that those who make 
then, exclaim all these hopeful sort of people, shall we | haste to be rich, fall into a snare, and those who live 
see The Good Time Coming ! | of the toils of other men, without giving back an hon- 
But to be serious, we believe there is a positive good | est equivalent, are a pest to society. The great mass 
in this rainbow delusion, which keeps even the wisest! of mankind must be content to eat the bread of care- 
of men in heart for the great battle of life. We all| fulness, gained by persistent endeavor, and if they will 
have our little amiable weaknesses, which can be min-| manfully make up their minds to do the duties that lie 
istered to, as the physician soothes with the bread pill. | next to their hand, they will find in them enough to give 
Our humanity can afford the foible, when it is only a} profitable occupation to all their powers, without wast- 
foible that does not undermine our manhood. But! ing their spirits in sighs for The Good Time Coming. 





SOME prudent and successful phy- 
sicians, in dealing with the vaporing 
Fills of their patients, resort to harm- | 
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Western Sheep Raising, | from the uncounted annoying insects, and the 
From a prize Essay. By J. B. GrinneEtt, of loathsome, venomous reptilian races which infest 
Iowa. In Transactions of Iowa State Agri-|the prea, ~~ ~ vitable a bm 
ety fe 5 ive abeve those inhospi north gions, 
wy _ |where the shepherd and his flock sink into dwarf- 
Minor advantages are found in localities where! ish dimensions. 
small groves of plum and apple thickets farnieh | The significant failures in sheep husbandry on 
a natural protection from storms, while the ab-/the prairies, we admit; but fortunately the occa- 
sence of wide and dense forests is favorable to| sions of ill success are no secret; and if specified, 
the domestication and herding of flocks ; and it is| few words will be required to show in what good 
not a trivial consideration that most of the prai-| management consists. 
ries are furnished with superior spring water, A primary reason of failure has been ignorance 
(not always brought to the surface without la- of the business, associated with a desire to make 
bor,) forming numerous streams, quietly coursing} a fortune at once, by wool-growing, in disregard 
or laughing along over pebbles to their homes ;|of that law of labor, “no pains, no gains,’ and 
sure to be as highly prized by the flock as by any | forgetting the Turkish proverb, that “It is not 
of the animal races. |with saying honey, honey, that sweetness will 
The usual humidity of the atmosphere, and the| come into the mouth.” 
absence of fogs, is a redeeming feature in our cli-| A change of climate is a severe trial to the 
mate, more than counterbalancing the evil in | constitution of any animal, and what but a failure 
great extremes of heat and cold known in a prai-/ could be anticipated, when the flock reaches IIli- 
rie country. Continuous rains are the bane of a/nois or Iowa, after a long summer journey, in 
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flock, especially the younger portion, for which | 
an open country, far inland, furnishes an antidote, 
in the bracing air and successive days of sun- 
shine, which prevent the fevers and diseases 
which the continuous damp fleece in many cli- 
matrs engenders. 

The common enemies of the flock-master, are 
neither numerous nor formidable. Wild cats. 
foxes and wolves on the prairies, find so little op- 
portunity for concealment, that a single pack of 
hounds in a township would furnish ample protec- 
tion to the flocks. To encourage wool-growing. 
the Legislature has wisely offered a bounty on 
the scalps of these animals, which will furnish a 
stimulus to the trappers and sportsmen in exter- 
minating these hitherto scourges of the flocks in 
the wooded and mountainous districts of other 
States. 

In their native wilds, sheep will defend them- 
selves with great courage and success from wild 
animals ; but the timidity of our best bloods is a 
better protection from the ravages of wolves, 
since after a first fright they are quite sure at 
nightfall to find their way to a grove or dwelling, 
if in sight; and often for a whole season, with 
great regularity, and without a herdsman, will 
collect in a yard which the wolf is too cautious to 
enter. 

Passing to another branch of this subject, it is 
in place to say that the raising of good stock, 
without proper management, is a foregone con- 
clusion. Natural adaptation furnishes no argu- 
ment for neglect, but rather invites care and skill, 
with a more certain prospect of large reward. 

The march of the human and the animal races 
is not altogether unequal, and we do not look for 
a high state of cultivation, where nature does not 
necessitate thought and care; nor in the other ex- 
treme of nature, which, with little prospect of 
success, palsies the otherwise strong arm. Our 
prairie homes give position, which, if improved, 
is the golden mean; more favorable to sheep hus- 





bandry than the luxuriant pampas districts; free 


low flesh, turned upon frost-bitten prairies, fed on 
late cut hay, ordinarily without shelter, finding 
water only by chance ; the young and the old, the 
weak and the strong, herded together; without 
hay boxes, and with a dainty nature, on the verge 
of starvation, before picking up food trodden in 
filth; allowed to range the burnt prairies in late 
autumn, and on through the open winter, fur- 
nirhed little beside the long and frosted grass, on 
which the acclimated ox will hardly survive. 
There was a want of sufficient nutricious food, 
and the rapid decline of the flock would prove, 
before the “ides of March,” that cheap food was 
very dear to that owner of the flock. 

Those were days of incipiency and costly ex- 
periment, and knowing the causes of failure, we 
may be profited by even the outlines of good and 
successful sheep management on the prairies. 

A first question is breeding, which has reached 
quite to the dignity of a science or profesrion, 
since gentlemen of taste and talent have made its 
study and practice a life pursuit. It is the neces- 
sity of the Western wool-grower to give this sub- 
ject his attention, since our gaunt purses will not 
purchase a large number of full bloods, of the 
best stock. 

A good Merino buck is a desideratum in cross- 
ing with our large and long-wooled sheep. A 
cuperior buck, not related to the flock, will be 
found cheap at a large price, if of undoubted ped- 
igree, and possessed of these qualities. A thick, 
heavy fleece, covering the head and legs, with no 
coarse hairs, and the skin and inner wool a clear 
white, though the surface of the wool is dark and 
gummy, it is no objection; prefer those with 
short, heavy limbs, having a large stomach.— 
Make it a sine gua non, that the sheep have well 
shapen hoofs and stand bold and erect, with a 
deep chest for the play of lungs; and omit the 
stock with a narrow pointed nose, which should 
be crossed in the land of rocks and stones, rather 
than on the prairies. A large bodyya good con- 
stitution and a heavy fleece can be had by regard- 
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ing these common rules, to be observed during 
the period of gestation and nursing. The lamb- 
ing season should end before the first of June, and 
in this precocious, prolific country, the sexes 
should be separated early in the summer. The 
details, with their philosophy, we must leave, to 
make practical hints on general management. 

Good shelter from storms and rain, is a neces- 
sity in order to success. Warm summer rains 
are not injurious, (though fancy breeders never 
allow the fleece to be wet,) but in the winter the 
sheep, which is the best protected of all animals 
from extreme cold, suffers more than the ox or 
the horse, by rain; the fleece often continuing 
damp for successive days, exposing the animal to 
chills and fever. No amount of extra food will 
atone for this neglect; and it is found, by well 
attested experiments, that the brute requires a 
much larger allowance of food to sustain the ani- 
mal heat, when covered with a wet fleece; and 
to make flesh while drenched with rain, is not 
possible. The cheapness with which sods can be 
laid up for a side protection, and the facilities for 
obtaining straw or marsh hay, for a cover, leaves 
no excuse for a neglect to provide a good shelter. 

Early feeding is essential. The native grass 
in autumn, is not what it seems to be. No ani- 
mal will thrive on it. Feeding industriously, 
they will look plump, but on handling them, pov- 
erty is exposed, and at a most unfortunate season 
the shepherd enters the winter with many fit sub- 
jects for his hospital, and candidates for an un- 
timely exit; all resulting from neglect and star- 
vation in the autumn. 

Variety of food should be provided. The flock 
while at liberty will indulge their epicurean 


tastes, and when confined without a variety of 


food, to then expect a large growth of wool, is a 
vain expectation, like looking for honey from the 
hived bees, denied the range of blossoms and 
flowers. A change of food will aid digestion, and 
prevent constipation, which often becomes chronic 
and fatal. 

One kind of food will make muscle, another 
fat, a third variety develop wool; and to meet 
this triple requirement of nature, there is an in- 
stinctive desire for a change of food, which, if not 
furnished, loss of appetite and death may ensue. 
Clover, timothy and native hay, may be regarded 
as the staple food, and the products previously 
mentioned, as indigenous to the prairies, used as 
varieties. Corn in the bulk is cheap food, but 
must be fed with caution. 

Good water should be provided. Snow will 
sustain their life, as it will that of the ox or the 
horse, but what good farmer fails to provide 
water for his larger stock ? The horse not being 
a ruminating animal, and requiring less moisture 
to form saliva, on that account can dispense with 
water quite as well as the flock. Most sheep 
will, in mild winter weather, drink from two to 
six times each day, where water is of easy access; 
and it can be neither wise nor humane, to compel 
an animal to uniformly dissolve ice or snow in its 
stomach. 
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Sorting the flock, when large, is a necessity. 
Lambs should invariably be wintered alone.— 
Their first year is one of rapid growth, and they 
demand extra care, since they are unaccustomed 
to picking out the choice morsels of food, and are 
wanting in strength to push their way among un- 
gallant superiors. Every shepherd should have 
a hospital—not a place for the sick alone, but for 
those of a feeble constitution or low in flesh. 
With this practice of judicious sorting, good flock- 
masters do not lose more than two per cent. of 
their stock, and often those most unpromising be- 
come hardy and valuable animals. 

Salt should be fed at least once each week, and 
in the winter may be given in a brine, sprinkled 
on hay or straw. 

For summer management, we have but a few 
words. The ranges for pasture should be dry, 
and a rolling surface is best. If the enclosure is 
small, the change of pasture should be frequent, 
and night folds ought to be large, to prevent dis- 
ease. 

Washing should take place in clear, running 
water, and from 5 to 10 subsequent days of warm, 
dry weather will be required to dry the wool and 
fill it with oil ready for shearing. Taste and 
neatness in folding the fleece, will often add from 
3 to 8 cents a pound to its market value. 
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Items from the Country. 


A Hen Cackle-ation. 


We kept 60 hens through the winter of 1858-9, 
and in one year sold 200 dozen of eggs, and my 
* better half” says that we used in the family at 
least the same number of dozens, making 400 
dozen. What fowls we used for table, were 
worth at a very moderate calculation, $12, to 
which add 400 dozen of eggs sold and used, at 6 
cts. per dozen, making $24, and you have a total 
of $36, as the benefit arising from a lot of poul- 
try in one year, and the original number still 
kept, to perform another cackle-ation. Is that 
pretty steep ? 

We are having quite a cold snap—the mercury 
falling below zero Wednesday and this (Friday) 
morning. 

I feel to thank you very much for that article 
on skating. Laughter being conducive to health, 
I think it caused me to put on some two pounds 
or more of flesh. ’ J.G. 

Athens Co. 


Starting Right. 

I am just beginning the world, with a “better 
half” and a little in debt. I hope the Cultivator 
will prove as good as it has formerly been—then 
I will expect it to aid me in getting out of debt, 
and ever be a welcome visitor at my home. 

Green Co., Ind. Wm. Riexr. 
Cattle Choking 

If one of your cattle should get choked, what 
would you do? After trying every thing we 
could think of, such as shooting off a pistol under 
the creature’s belly, spoiling a good whalebone 
carriage whip in endeavoring to loosen the ob- 
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struction, etc., etc., and was about to give the cow|other has three parts good and the fourth part 
up, it occurred to me that a little warm soap-suds | dry, and all without any apparent disorder. They 
would relax the museles, and the slippery suds|all eat hearty, and there is no swelling in the ud- 
thereby work in between the obstruction and the|der. If you or any of your readers know any- 
surrounding parts. Accordingly, her head was thing about this complaint, please let us hear from 
held up, and down went the suds; it gave imme-|you. A. M. G. 
diate relief. Try it; it may save you enough to} Hamilton Co. 
pay for the Cultivator for twenty years. ; 
Whites Ques Beem. C.W.C. | ¥ want information on two subjects, and I know 
me , 1m . .. |that the “Old Hoss Editor” can give me the de- 
‘This form, occupied by Hudson Tuttle, is situ-| sired information. Last spring I purchased a 
ated in Berlin, Erie Co., and — of 109) Columbus Double Sod Plow, and plowed a piece 
acres, 95 being improved. The receipts - this | of sward ten inches deep, and it done the work 
farm from March Ist, 1859, to Jan. Ist, 1860, 


| Deep Plowing Black Soil. 


: mar °r to my satisfaction—it entirely buried the sod, and 

mr ten months, are subjoined |brought up about six inches of new black soil that 

Wheat, white, 5 acres, 32 bushels per 7“ _\never had been up. I anticipated a large yield 
sare, Stee per bushel.........--+ $200 00 jof corn, but in that I was disappointed. The 

ba ae ea 4 et 14 bush. per acre, 84 oo | yield was not as large as on similar soil plowed 
$1.20 per bushel ........ coeeee 


: fe i \in the ordinary way. I also plowed loose ground 

Barley, re 28 bu. acre, 75¢ pe ba. — 00) nine inches i with no “tn result. But I 

Corn, 20 “ 35 “= 0c ° 490 00) expect it will increase the succeeding crops over 

Buckwheat, 34 acres, 24 bush. per acre, ordinary plowing. What I want to know is this: 
_50c per bushel ...-++++seeeeeeees 42 00) Foy 9 corn crop should I plow as deep as it was 

es mee “er a — CESSHEES ro os plowed, or should I plow 5 or 6 inches only ? 
attle, growth of, and sale of ........ 





Respectfully, 
woes = * eercece . - a Fairfield Co. D. K. KELLERMAN. 
me lk actowecdaude was OS 2 a : 
a ; 40 00 ANSWER.—We have heard of cases before, where 
. deinhanenia ee eee _ : corn would not grow well on such black soil, even 
Total $1,519 50 with the ordinary shallow plowing. The difficulty in 


This statement does not include hay and grain that case and more especially in this, is probably the 
fed to stock. The sheep were kept on corn and superabundance of acidity in the soil, which must be 
eat fodder. cattle on meal and cat straw and neutralized by thorough exposure to the frost of win- 
stalks , ter and the sun of summer, and would be more speed- 
. - ily corrected by the application of lime, or ashes and 
ea en _ salt. We should expect a better result from that field 

I send you a club of 20 for the Good Old Ohio this year, after the cropping and exposure it has had, 
rage oe, rere 8 - en a well for 2 and should advise to stir it up to a good depth with a 

ark corner 0 oosierdom. imes are consid- 


— a <li single plow this time. The double plow is not just 
ered middling brisk, as grain is pretty plenty, es-| tn¢ thing to let in, up to the beam, in land that has 


pecially corn, which was a very large crop, and| either a poison substratum or a very barren subsoil, if 


is now bringing a good price. Also we have| you expect an immediate good yield. We believe in 
plenty of good fat pork, worth from $5 to $6) tne double plow above all others, where the land is 


per hundred, so farmers are again holding their} rient for it, but some lands will not bear it kind- 
heads up. The winter thus far has been very |jy—Ep, 


nice, with the exception of a few very cold days| ... 

’ ghum Skimmings for Kidney Worm. 
sat Ah at of dan ett eke al the) Your earespondent sks for information re 
in. Wheat that was put in with a drill, will do|*Pecting Sorghum for fattening hogs. Last fall, 








when making molasses, I had a sow quite bad 
a Co.. Ind.. Feb.. 1860 A. J. Dernicr. with the kidney worm, and suckling three pigs at 
> reaped 7 the same time. Not fancying such stock, I fed 

Greeting from Indiana. 


her three times a day with the warm green skim- 
Here are two more subscribers who think they| mings, expecting it would make her kick the 


must have the Cultivator. We like the looks of| bucket, but you may judge of my surprise when 
the Editor’s chicken cock, which looks as though | in two or three days time she entirely recovered, 
it could catch a humbug against it got within a|and by the time I was through making the syrup, 
rod of him, but we like the Editor better, for) both she and the pigs were in quite good order. 
keeping such a bird to catch the humbugs. Yours truly, 


Wells Co., Ind. JEPHTHAH McDanie.. Licking Co., Feb.,1860. Mattaew Lona. 
What Alls the Cows! Stable Floors. 

I have three cows that came fresh within the} I think I have the best way yet for stable 
last two weeks ; one of them is all right, and the|floors. Last summer I built a barn, and before I 
other two are disordered in the udder. One of| put up the foundation wall I leveled off the seat, 
them has three parts of the udder dried up, and| and after the wall was built I wheeled some six 
the fourth part gives its proportion of milk ; the! or eight inches deep of clay into the stable part 
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and sloped the surface from the manger back, | clusive, that the valuable mineral deposits of the 
about four inches fall; upon this I hauled in State lie est of said river. And if my information 
about four inches deep of gravel. Upon this I is correct, the development, both as to locality and 
stood my horses, but I soon found they would working of Coal, Iron, and Salt, is very largely in 
paw up the gravel under their fore feet and mix |advance of thedemand. And I would suggest to 
it all through the manure, so I laid three and a our Scientific Doctors, that they would better 
half feet of plank floor lengthwise from the man- aid the interests they profess to serve in this mat- 
ger back. I think this is the cheapest and best way | ter, by employing their spare time and science, in 
for a stable floor, as the gravel will let all the wa- getting up a demand for the manufactured article, 
ter through, so that my stable is perfectly dry.|in lieu of digging up more of the raw material. 
The planks are laid flat on the gravel. The benefits resulting from such a demand, would 
Allen Co., O. J.B. Mitier. aid the mining and manufacturing interest to such 
Warren County. an extent, that we farmers would compromise, on 
Wheat looks well—not as much sown as pre- the incidental advantages resulting, and use barn 
vious year. Considerable soft corn, although an J ard manure for reer a ag: to come in lieu of 
average crop. Cherries and peaches mostly| the f th ibeds promised from this o_o 
killed. Stock wintering well. Considerable ex-| If the members of our Legislature are hard 
citement in sales of land. No Geological Survey | PTessed for employment, we would suggest a sub- 
nested. W. D. M. © |Ject for legislation, (if deemed constitutional, and 
qunneuny Counties |not in conflict with the free pass system), more 
So far as we can hear, and we have been an. | nerve a — magna — 
: aos os i nerae re : |surveys, which 1s simply to establish a system o 
a inquiring, the wheat in this county prom- Railay Torii, by which “ farmer wil not ibe 
ae . : . 7 compelled to pay as much for the shipment of a 
We hear complaints from Tennessee, Kentucky,| pctel of “ak fifty miles, as the an 
and some parts of Southern Ohio, but none from 











this section, regarding the wheat crop Merchant pays for taking the same to New York. 
: Ate. ae “ : West Scioto River. “Op Foey.” 
Tue Peacues.—What there are left from the oo 
frosts of former years, in this section of the coun- For the Ohio Cultivator. 
try, are reported safe.— Times. Mole Plows and Timber Drains. 
weer lt” — 
For the Obio Cultivator. I see in the Cultivator of Jan. 15th, that “W.” 


Geological Survey and Ohio Agriculture, | of Madison Co., pitches into my article in the pre- 
— vious No. in good earnest. He says I am preju- 
Frienp Harris :—Your off-hand remarks, in| diced against mole ditches in every way, and do 
relation to the necessity or the propriety of in-| not concede to them any good qualities. I would 
curring, just at this time, the expense of an addi-|be as much pleased as any one, to have my land 
tional Geological Survey of the State, putting it|drained in that way, but do not want to pay 25 
on the ground that the agricultural interest of the| cents per rod for a drain that will cave in. I do 
State demands it, meets the approbation of the|not know of any in this neighborhood that are 
farmers of this region of Ohio. Agricultural sci-| good. One man bought a machine and the right 
ence, as it is being taught now-a-days, is very | for two townships, it is said for $800. Another 
much akin to quack medicines, the recommenda-| bought a machine and the right for one township, 
tions are, to take a dose of cough syrup, followed | for $400. The drains crumble, and the farmers 
with a dose of pills, to work the syrup off. Apply| will not employ them. I am glad to learn that 
a dose of phosphates to your fields, and a dose of| these drains will answer so well in some places. 
home-made barn manure must follow, to produce; “ W.” seems to think a man could not tell in so 
the renovation of the soil. That the farming in-| short a time that his drain was doing no good. I 
terest of the State will be benefitted to a certain | answer—they dug down to the bore with a spade 
extent by a careful, practical survey, conducted |to start another drain from it, and found the dirt 
by practical men, is conceded, but that we are to had caved in and filled the hole so water could 
be benefitted to the extent claimed by the friends| not pass; so what good would it have done to 
of this measure, is, to say the least of it, a very| wait till time to plant the corn? “ W.” desires 
doubtful problem. Or that the interest of the to know if the timber drain spoken of, was any 
manufacturer, the mechanic, or the miner is suf-| better than the mole. There has been a great 
fering for the aid of science in the researches, and deal of draining done here, nearly all with tim- 
to be made applicable under this survey, is also ber. I never knew one to fail to discharge water 
debatable ground. The surveys heretofore made | immediately, if there was any water in the ground 
under the auspices of the State, had, as I had sup- above the bottom of the drain. I have heard 
posed, settled the question as to the Minerals,|some of our farmers say they have timber drains 
Coal, Iron, and Salt, as well as pretty definitely 20 years old, as good as ever. The deeper 
settled their locality. At least I have not as yet they are put in the longer the timber will last, 
heard that any one of the Professors or their aid- and the greater surface it will drain. I think the 
de-camps, invested for themselves or their friends time will come when tile will be almost the only 
money in the purchase of land west of the Scioto material used in draining. P. 
river. Judging from this fact, I take it to becon-| Highland Co., Feb., 1860. 
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Prize Essay on Grasses, 
Best Adapted and most Profitable to the Farmers 
tin Ohio. 


BY 8S. D. HARRIS. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

Tue Kentucky Bive Grass, although before 
spoken of as indigenous to the soil of Ohio, has 
all the good characteristics of a strictly cultivated 
grass; but upon soils and in latitudes suited to 
its growth, comes in with so little effort to its pro- 
duction, that it is reckoned among the natives. 
Any part of Ohio is north of the latitude in 
which Kentucky blue grass flourishes in great- 
est perfection. 

The counties of Franklin, Woodford, Fayette, 
Bourbon and their immediate neighbors, in Ken- 
tucky, seem to be the center of a country in 
which Kentucky blue grass attains its best growth. 
From this point going south into Tennessee, or) 
north into Ohio, we miss the deep, enameled | 
blue-green color of its foliage, and the heavy | 
horse-mane like appearance of the head. Ken- 
tucky blue grass flourishes best in Ohio upon the | 
blue limestone region of the south-west, and at) 
any considerable distance from that, is rarely | 
found in much perfection, though as for north as! 
Central Ohio, upon warm and moist limestone | 
soils, it makes a fair growth. North of this re-| 
gion, this grass dwindles and loses its distinctive | 
characteristics of luxuriance, and is merged with | 
the spear grasses of the higher latitudes. It is 
this fact that forms the remarkable geographical 
feature I alluded to in the early part of this essay. 
[See p. 2, Jan. 1.] Central Ohio seems to be 
the northern limit of the blue grass field, which 
shows that this grass, more than any other of con- 
sequence in our State, is a thing of geography, 
while all our other good cultivated grasses are 
little affected by this circumstance alone. 

It is only as a pasture grass that it is desirable 
on the score of profit to cultivate the Kentucky 
blue grass in Ohio: for as a hay crop, wherever 
this grass will grow to any great yield, there are 
other grasses equally well adapted, and which 
are more profitable to the farmer. 

The time and mode of sowing blue grass seed 
is much the same as that for orchard grass, ex- 
cept that it will usually do better to be sown ear- 
lier. For woodlands, rake off the leaves and sow 
immediately, at the rate of twelve pounds of clean 
seed to the acre. This grass has a tender 
growth at first, and should be grazed sparingly 
until it has ripened the first crop of seed, as early 
grazing of new set fields, is apt to result in its 
being pulled out by the roots. 

Poa Compressa, is sometimes known as Vir- 
ginia blue grass, and north of the region of the 
Kentucky varieties, is called simply, blue grass, 
as the other is in its particular sphere, without the 
adjective of state. This grass is valuable to Ohio 
farmers, because it will flourish upon lands and 








intervales, where and when other grasses fail for 
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lack of moisture, and though at best but a second- 
rate grass for pasture, it is much better than 
none, as would frequently be the case in our clay 
loam soils, in times of protracted drouth., A 
more extended notice of this humble but useful 
friend in need, is not deemed necessary here. 

Wuirte CLover is another of our indigenous 
grasses, and is mainly valuable for the facility 
with which it comes into the newly-opened fields, 
and the bite of fine feed it furnishes in times 
when its taller co-partners of the pasture fail for 
want of full rations from the clouds above or the 
soil beneath. 

The Mittets, before enumerated, are used 
chiefly as a scarcity crop, being sown as late as 
June or July, where it is apparent that other 
grasses may be short. The German Millet— 
called Hugarian Grass—produces an abundance 
of foliage, nearly as fine as timothy, or orchard 
grass, and, like the latter, requires much care in 
curing, to make hay that will not ferment in the 
mow or stack. The German millet is valuable to 
farmers in Ohio, to be grown upon deep, moist, 
black soils, where a better and permanent grass 
cannot be successfully cultivated until the land is 
reduced by some such heavy cropping. The 
yield is from three to five or six tons of hay per 
acre. It is strictly an annual, and not suited to 
pasturage. 

The method of cultivation for the millets is as 
simple as that for oats. The land, which must 
be rich, loose soil, is made ready by plowing or 
harrowing, in June, and for German millet, three 
pecks of seed sown to the acre. For miliaceum 
or common millet, sow less—say half a bu-hel of 
seed per acre. Both kinds of the above produce 
an abundance of seeds, and that of the German 
millet yielding an average of 30 bushels per acre, 
is relished, by horses, equal to oats, and is quite 
as nutritious. 

This grass may be used to good advantage as 
a subduing crop to overshadow and destroy foul 
vegetation, but should not immediately precede a 
clean grain crop, as it scatters its seeds and 
thereby keeps a second year’s leasehold upon the 
field ; but to precede permanent grasses, this is of 
less consequence, as the first year’s mowing after 
such laying down, will put an end to the millet. 

The above list comprises what I proposed to 
speak of as grasses “best adapted and most profi- 
table to the farmers in Ohio.” There are a great 
variety of other grasses, growing spontaneously 
or by cultivation, in our State; but the cultivated 
varieties have proved comparatively unprofitable, 
either from the quality of the hay or pasturage, 
or from the difficulty of cultivation and want of 
adaptation to our soil and climate. From some 
personal knowledge of all these experiments, I 
am prepared to say, that, outside of the above 
mentioned list and description, there is not in the 
United States a popular grass that could be in- 
troduced to Ohio, the cultivation of which would 
not displace one more worthy, already in use 
among our farmers. 

For the single purpose of lawns and amateur 
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pleasure grounds, a dozen of other fine and low- 
growing varieties are of value, and should be 
used in admixture; but as this branch of the sub- 
ject is outside of this essay, [ am not called upon 
to discuss it here , nov do [ think it necessary to 
go into any more elaborate scientific description 
of the above noted grasses, which have often 
been fully described in the text-books of agricul- 
tural botany, aecessible to every reader. 





‘ For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mutual Protection. 


Frrenp Harris :—I have a few questions to 
ask your advice on. I am always unlucky in 
selling my produce. When wheat is a high price 
I have none, when cheap I have for sale; when 
every thing is plenty and cheap, I am always 
first in market, and when I lose by keeping 
things too long one year, I am caught by not 
keeping longer the next; and so it goes, unlucky 
all the time. Last year I was determined to 
make a little, but the frost cut short my calcula- 
tions, except my wool. I thought the market 
price too low, and kept it; I finally sold it to a 
neighbor, and he made five cents a pound on it— 
bad luck again. I am not alone in all this luck. 
Nearly half of the farmers are in bad luck. 

Now, friend Harris, what shall we do to get on 
the lucky side? I will suggest a plan, and see 
what you think of it. Suppose we all of each 
town have one general storehouse, and each take= 
what he has to spare, and deposits it with a sales- 
man who is posted on the markets, and sells all at 
the right time to get the highest market price for 
the season. 
articles wanted, and have him purchase at whole- 
sale in the cheapest market, for us all at once. 
He being our agent, settles with each in account 
every six months. Then all would get the same 
price and the highest market, the salesman being 
an honest man ; speculators could not humbug us, 
and all our money could be u-ed in town in plice 
of letting it to speculators, to cheat the rest of us 
with. 

Now, Friend Harris, you have got the outlines 
of what I want to ask you. So now you would 
much oblige me to speak plainly and at length on 
the subject, and be serious in it. You know eve- 
ry town has its sharpers, its speculators and its 
jockeys, who live on the top shelf out of the soft 
ones. Now if I have not as much gumption as 
they, I deserve as much profits, and when I work 
harder and longer every day, I ought not to keep 
poor. And as you are at the head of the frater- 
nity, you ought to right things by way of counsel, 
at least. Op Hart. 

Portage Co , Feb., 1860. 

ANswER.—Here is a hard case, and the subject is 
one where theory and practice never seem to coincide. 
It is just. as important to know how to dispose of a 
crop, as it is to know how to produce acrop. Some 
farmers learn this, and are called lucky, when in fact 
there was no luck about it, but just good judgment. 
But of all the devices for personal protection in the 


We leave with the salesman a bill of 











way of trade, the plan proposed by our correspond *nt 
has proved the most unfortunate and disastrous. We 
can refer to half a dozen Farmers’ Stores, Industrial 
Phalanxes, etc., in the immediate vicinity of our cor- 
respondent, in the region of Trumbull and Ashtabula, 
which were started for the very purposes above set 
forth, and which have proved the flattest business 
failures we ever saw. Experience has thoroughly 
proved, that if a man wants his business properly at- 
tended to, he must attend to it himself, and for this 
purpose he must make himself master of his business 
as far as possible in all its departments.—Ep. 





Big Pig—Sod Plowing. 

On the 26th of Dec., I slaughtered a pig that 
was dropped on the 15th of Jan., 1859, and it 
weighed 3804 lbs. net. The pig was turned on 
the clover with the rest, early in the spring, had 
neither grain or slop till 15th Sept., when it was 
brought here to be fatted. I think this beats Mr. 
Mylin of Wayne Co. 

As the plowing season is near, I will tell how 
I operate. I most invariably break up sod, which 
I do with a plow made by Bunn & Ellsworth, of 
Bloomington, Tll., which has a rolling cutter.— 
With this I plow about five inches deep, and fol- 
low with a steel subsoil plow, made by Garrett & 
Cottman of Cincinnati, which I run about seven 
inches deeper. These are the best sward and 
subsoil plows I have ever seen. I think I raised 
twenty bushels of corn more to the acre, the past 
season, by this plan, than was raised on land ad- 
joining that was butchered. D. Drxon. 

Brown Co., Feb., 1860. 


RemMaRKs.—This reminds us of what we had intend- 
ed to say about those clipper plows, of which we saw 
a magnificent display at the Illinois State Fair, last 
fall. The clipper consists of a steel disc some ten 
inches in diameter, a little thicker at the centre than a 
buzz saw, with a sharp edge, and is fixed to run ina 
yoke or arbor fastened to the beam, so as to roll beside 
the point of the plow, outside of the point and several 
inches back from the forward end of the point, cutting 
as deep as the bottom of the share. For tough sod, 
roots of weeds, etc., this clipper is very much superior 
to the common coulter. We never saw better plows 
than those exhibited by T. D. Brewster of Peru, IHL, 
John Deere, of Moline, and Andrus & Bosworth, of 
Grand de Tour. The clipper is essentially a prairie 
plow, and we presume would not answer among our 
hazel brush, nor in stony soils—Ep. 





Better than “ Baccer.” 


Now Col., I have been a reader of the Culti- 
vator 6 or 8 years; I have also been in the habit 
of chewing tobacco 12 or 15 years, but if I were 
compelled to do without one of the two, I would 
say, “ Go, baccer !—give me the Cultivator! 

Marion. S. I. 


te Well, Silas! You can go to the head of the 
class till some customer comes along who would rath- 


er dispense with Old Bourbon, than not to have the 
Oultivator.—Ep. 
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The Editor's able. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, with an Abstract of the Pro- 
ceedings of the County Agricultural Societies: To 
the General Assembly of Ohio, for the year 1858. 
This Public Document was issued about the middle 

of Dec., 1859, and by the Secretary of State the larger 

number were dispatched to the Members of the last 

General Assembly, through the Auditors of the several 

counties, and if the Members so receiving them have 

done their duty in the premises, the Report is now 
pretty generally in the hands of the people. We feel 
warranted in saying that the arrangement of this Re- 
port is better, and the matter more valuable to our 
farmers, than that of any similar document ever issued 
by this or any other State; and we say this with the 
goodly volumes of the best State Societies in the Union 
now gracing our shelves and looking squarely in our 
face as we write, and fancy we see them nod a cordial 
approval of the sentiment. The Proceedings of the 
State Board and of the Annual Meeting are well re- 
ported, the history of the State Fair is pretty well 
given, the Abstracts of County Societies are admirably 
condensed and sifted, and if not perfectly satisfactory 
in all cases, are as nearly so as could be made from 
the material furnished. The Prize and volunteer Es- 
says are mostly upon topics of great interest to the 
farmer, and for the most part handled with marked 
ability by their authors. Thus much of this Report 
as a Book, of which, as a citizen of Ohio, and a hum- 
ble laborer in the cause of agriculture, we feel a just 
pride, and congratulate the diligent Secretary and the 

Board for whom he labors, as well as the people for 

whom the work is done, that Ohio can produce such 

a book and show such a bottom for internal pros- 

perity. 

As a Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
we must criticise it somewhat in a few particulars. In 
the “President’s Report,’ that gentleman takes a 
manly, and for the most part, a hopeful view of our 
rural affairs, just as we should expect from a man with 
a broad chest, a full back side to his head, and one 
who enjoys his meals as well as we believe the ex- 
President does. This is right,—we seldom have occa- 
sion to differ with the man, and when we do differ it 
is generally on some point where he is a better man 
than we are; only he is not sound on the horse, but 
somehow always turns up in the ring just when there 
is the most fun. On page xiii, President Millikin 
says: The failure of crops was so alarming in 1858, 
that the people were constrained to stay at home from 
the State Fair at Sandusky, and hence the fair was not 
as profitable as some others. On page xxi, Secretary 
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Klippart says: ‘“‘ While the commercial, mercantile and 
monetary world were laboring under a fearful revul- 
sion, etc., the agriculturists as a class were left un- 
scathed by the crisis. The large surplus of agricultu- 
ral products, enabled the farmers to meet their engage- 
ments without embarrassment.” Thus the Secretary 
takes a very cheerful view of affairs just where the 
President gets the blues. 

But we are sorry that the rest of the Secretary’s Re- 
port is of a more melancholy style, after the manner 
of the patent land doctors, who have pills to sell; and 
after spreading over a great deal of ground principally 
quite foreign to these United States, and trenching 
pretty largely upon the field of the State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools of Ohio, he closes by say- 
ing: “ The recommendation of a Geological Survey of 
the State, and the establishment of Agricultural Schools 
and Colleges, is not made merely for commendation’s 
sake, but because it is believed that the time has ar- 
rived when any further progress in agriculture cannot 
be made without employing such means and measures 
as those just proposed would fully develop.” This 
sentence is in the peculiar introverted and involved 
style which the Secretary is wont to use when he de- 
sires to make an impression; but if we get his idea, 
we can assure him that all Germany and Prussia and 
France, and things present and things to come, nor 
height or depth, or any other creature, can hang enough 
millstones about the neck of Young America to stop 
us from making just as much further progress as we 
please! We hate this boo-hoo-ing of the weep- 
ing philosophers, and would say to them as the funny 
Saxe said to the woman who was always shedding 
floods of tears,—Madam, dam your eyes! 


The Act of the Legislature creating the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, says! “It shall be the duty of 
said Board to make an Annual Report to the General 
Assembly of the State, embracing the proceedings of 
the Board for the past year, and an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the several County Agricultural Societies, 
as well as a general view of the condition of agricul- 
ture throughout the State, accompanied by such re- 
commendations as they may deem useful and inter- 
esting.” 

But this Document does not fill the above bill, or 
rather it very much overfills the bill; for here we 
have a personal Report of the President, which, if it is 
designed to be on behalf of the Board, is all right, and 
as such should contain the “ General View of the con- 
dition of Agriculture,” and embody all the “ Recom- 
mendations” called for by the Act of Incorporation, 
so that the Report should present itself as a unity be- 
fore the Legislature, and from an officer whose exist- 
ence is recognized by the Legislature. But in addition 
to the President here comes an employee of the Board, 
not known to the law, and in his own name parades 
several of his special hobbies before the Legislature, 
and goes in largely on “ Recommendations” which the 
real members of the Board, who have a right to be 
fairly represented before the Legislature, repudiate and 
condemn, as implicating their sanction or concurrence. 
As one of the sovereign constituents and promoters of 
this institution, we protest against going before the 
Legislature with such a two-headed Document. 

Leaving this bifurcated Introductory, in the volume 
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before us, we have some three hundred pages of legiti- 
mate and well-arranged Proceedings and Abstracts, 
together with the Essays for which prizes were offered 
and awarded, making in all some 320 pages of the 
Report proper. Then we have some 445 pages of vol- 
unteer Essays, Statements, etc., which are neither 
“ Proceedings” nor “ A General View of the condition 
of Agriculture,” nor yet “ Recommendations,” as spe- 
cified in the law, and consequently have no legitimate 
place in the Report. We are frank to say, that these 
volunteer chapters are worth ten times or even a hun- 
dred times as much as the prize Essays in the volume, 
but for all that, the Secretary should no more put them 
there, than he should put in the excellent Book of 
Proverbs, gr the Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Leave Book-making, as such, to the trade. The State 
has no right to spend the people’s money on mere lit- 
erary enterprises, especially for class purposes. We 
are aware that custom has sanctioned this habit, just 
as of old the Apocrypha crept in among the sacred 
canons of Spripture; but we advise, that if this Apoc- 
ryphal matter must be published by the Board, it shall 
be done in a separate volume, and not at the public 
expense. We must deal justly with the public, if we 
expect to retain the public’s approbation; and by 
abusing the liberality of the State, we shall jeopardize 
the whole concern. 


SraTE Fark Premiums.—At their recent meeting, 





the State Board made some important changes in the | 


premium list. In the class of Roadster Horses, the 
list was extended the same as for the leading classes. 
In cattle, Herefords and Ayrshires were stricken out 
entirely, as An experience of ten years has served to 
bring out only one herd of each in the State, which 
the Board think, have taken premiums enough. In 
the class of farm products, premiums of $20 and $10 
are offered for the best and second five acres of worked 
sugar cane, and in domestic products, premiums of 
$10 and $5, for the best and second specimens of cane 
products. We hope there will be a thousand compet- 
itors for these prizes, as well as for the other liberal 
premiums offered on field crops. The list will be pub- 
lished early, so that all can see what is to be com- 
peted for. 


Time oF ANNUAL MEETING.—At the Convention 
held last December, a motion was carried requesting 
the Legislature to change the time of the Annual 
Meeting of Delegates, to the first week in January. 
We hope the Legislature will not do this: it will mix 
up politics and agriculture in most ruinous confusion. 
Keep the Agricultural Convention and the State Leg- 
islature at least a month apart. 


Tae WINTER WHEAT.—When the snow melted off 
in January, the wheat fields looked very promising. 
During that month our business led us to travel west 
to Champaign and thence north to Seneca county, and 
to the north-east of Columbus, as far as Mt. Vernon. 
The breadth of land in winter wheat is very large. 
Since the open and cold weather of the last few 
weeks, we have reports of great damage to the young 
wheat, particularly in the direction of the south and 
south-west. 

Fruit Bups—We have encouraging reports from 
the north-east, but in every other quarter the tender 
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buds have suffered badly, though in favored locations 
they are said to be safe yet. 


SuGar CANE SEED.—As very little seed of the north- 
ern Sugar Cane ripened last season so as to be fit for 
seed, several friends have requested us to procure re- 
liable seed for them from the South for spring plant- 
ing. We will take pleasure in thus accommodating 
our friends, and will procure the seed probably in 
March, for such as_ notify us of their wants. Of the 
price we cannot state now, but will get it as cheap as 
it can be had. 


CASHMERE Goats IN Ky.—We have received beau- 
tiful samples of pure white, fine and silky fleece of 
Cashmere Goats, from our friend, G. W. Ogden of Lex- 
ington, Ky., who has recently purchased a dozen of 
these animals from the Tennessee Company, under the 
agency of B. K. Tully, of Russellville, Ky. Two of 
these are a buck and ewe, pure blood, for which Mr. Og- 
den paid $1000 apiece. 

Sewrne Macutne SwInDLe.—We see great com- 
plaints and bitter charges, against a cheap sewing ma- 
chine company, in Boston, for which we advertised 
not long since. A responsible gentleman writes us 
from Chillicothe, that the machine is a humbug, and 
others say, that after sending their money, they get 
nothing at all. We are very sorry any swindling con- 
cern should have imposed upon the readers of the Ohio 
Cultivator. We never advertise for that sort of people 
if we know it. 

Our New Typre.—The readers of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor are at liberty to admire our suit of new Brevier 
type for editorial, and new Minion for poetry, etc., 
which we think is perfectly beautiful. It is froma 
new style just got out by White, of N. Y, 

ite teatnel 
Kentucky Cattle Sale over- Forty 
Years Ago. 





A friend, who is curious in such matters, has sent us 
the following. advertisement of a sale of improved cat- 
tle, published in the Frankfort (Ky.) Commonvealth, in 
Oct., 1818, which will show the style of the early 
crosses by imported stock : 


English Cattle at Auction. 


O* Thursday, the 29th October, will be sold without 
reserve, 100 head of choice CATTLE, of the improved 
breed, consisting of breeding Cows, Heifers, Yearlings and 
Calves. The principal part of this stock was selected with 
great care by Mr. Lewis Sanders, from the best stock in 
the State, and sold by him in October last; some of the 

oung calves are _? imported bulls, and all the cows and 
neifers are with calf by imported bulls. 

So fine a stock of cattle has not been offered for sale 
before. The important advantages this breed possesses 
over the common breed of the country, are too well 
known to require a recital in an advertisement ; intelli- 
gent agriculturists know their interest well enough to in- 
sure their attendance at this sale, which will take place at 
the lower end of the town of Lexington, at the White 
Gate on the Leestown road, at 12 o’clock, on a credit of 60 
days for approved negotiable ir 

DANIEL BRADFORD, Auct’r. 

40 prime breeding Cows—four of which are with calf by 

Capt. Smith’s a orn imported bull. 
do. with calf by Tecumseh, an imported bull ot the 
short-horn, or mirk breed. 

27 do. with calf by Gen. Sam. Martin, an imported bull 
of the Teeswater breed. 

20 two year old heifers, with calf by imported bulls. 

20 bull and cow calves, some of which are by imported 
bulls. JOHN FOWLER, Trustee. 

Lexington, Oct. 2d, 1818. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Arboriculture—Education of Taste. 





Cot. Harris :—During your last visit through 
our county, you expressed your gratification with 
my peculiar mode of training and trimming Ev- 
ergreens, Vines and Shrubs of every description. 
I have no set of rules to go by, any more than 
my own taste, and several years of experience. 
My love of shrubbery and flowers, leads me to 
try numerous experiments in their cultivation. 
The Savins which you so much admired, I raised 
from cuttings stuck out during the month of June. 
They are very generally noticed, on account of 
their beautiful form, and the compactness of the 
foliage; and what seems strange to me, they are 
seldom recognized as of this species of Evergreen. 
This effect is produced, by merely leaving a 
main upright stalk, which should be trimmed to 
any height suiting the taste of the owner, and af- 
terwards shortening-in the limbs, to produce any 
shape and thickness of foliage desired. A cone 
shape is suitable in almost any situation. They 
are of very slow growth the first two or three 
years, but after that grow quite rapidly. My 
largest tree is about six feet high, very straight, 
and not more than two feet through the thickest 
part of the foliage. 

The common Privet makes a very pretty orna- 
ment, by trimming the same as you would a small 
apple tree. Let it form a thick top, which should 
be pruned so as to produce a perfectly round 
ball. The effect is very pleasing; and the ques- 
tion is almost invariably asked, What kind of a 
tree is that? 

I speak of these two varieties, because they 
are so commonly grown among our farmers upon 
the old plan, that an Evergreen must never be 
pruned! 1 practice pruning, more or less, on all 
kinds of Evergreens, and especially that of short- 
ening-in the limbs, wherever it is needed to make 
the form of the tree perfect. The result is, every 
one exclaims, What beautiful trees! 

I wish that farmers’ wives and daughters would 
pay more attention to all the different branches of 
Floriculture. The ready excuse is, We have not 
time! This is all a great mistake, I am well 
aware, for I once thought so myself. Even when 
one is wearied, and exhausted with the day’s 
work, how cheering and refreshing it is, to com- 
mune with our own thoughts amongst the shrubs 
and flowers which surround our home; and as we 
tie up a choice rose, or discover some new flower 
bursting into bloom, imagine that with their fra- 
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grance and beauty, they are thanking us for our 
care of them. 

Every family should set apart some spot of 
ground for the juveniles to cultivate as “their 
own,” both as a flower and vegetable garden. 
This induces a spirit of enquiry and ambition 
among the children, to excel each other as minia- 
ture agriculturists, and pretty soon you will notice 
them looking over the numerous catalogues of 
choice seeds, plants, trees, ete., seeing which can 
select and raise the best rhubarb, strawberries, 
currants, and all kinds of garden productions. In 
this way, they become strongly interested in our 
good agricultural papers and books. What is 
more needed than the cultivation of such taste 
and skill in the rising generation ? 

More anon, about the vines and annuals which 
should grace the home of every person. 

Mrs. M. P. Evwarps. 

Mahoning Co., Feb., 1860. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Forming Grass Walks and Veiges. 


There are two ways of forming grass-walks, 
plots or verges, viz: by sowing and by laying 
down turf. Where this is to be done to any con- 
siderable extent, it is evident that the former 
method is that to be chosen, on account of the li- 
bor and expense attendant on the latter. The 
first or middle of March, is a good season for 
either. In preparing ground to be sown, that is 
to be kept with the sythe, where it is desired to 
have a fine pile and surface, and by no means to 
grow rank, it is necessary to be at some trouble. 
The natural ground should be spaded over, (here 
ladies, you must call on your men folks for help,) 
and be properly leveled ; then a stratum of sand, 
or of very sandy earth, to the thickness of three 
or four inches, should be laid on, and over that 
another stratum of rich earth, three inches thick, 
in which to sow the seed. The rich earth at top, 
will encourage the growth of the seeds at first, 
and give a fine close sward, and the sand below 
will prevent it from growing too rank afterwards. 
In this way the natural sward of a common is 
imitated, which always produces the finest turf. 

The seeds generally used in England and Ire- 
land, for seeding, are white clover and true pe- 
rennial rye-grass, which should be sown very 
thick, raked neatly in, and then be well rolled 
down. Weeds should be carefully pulled out as 
they appear, and if there be any blanks or thin 
places among the plants after they have come up, 
a little more seed should be dusted in, that the 
sward may be as close and uniform as possible. 
It should be several times cut in the course of the 
summer, but never in hot, dry weather, as in that 
case the plants might be much injured by the 
drouth catching their roots. 

In the laying of turf for walks, edgings, etc., 
the ground should be properly leveled, and a stra- 
tum of sand should be laid on, in the manner be- 
fore directed; laying a single inch of rich mold 
above it, in which to bed the turf. These turfs 
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should be chosen of the very finest that can be 
got on a common, or old poor pasture. They 
should be cut by the line, very exactly of a size 
and thickness, and should be as exactly laid down, 
that they may join quite closely, and that the sur- 
face may be smooth, firm and uniform, when well 
beat and rolled, which it ought to be repeatedly 
in the time of showers, and should be well wa- 
tered in dry weather, till it takes on a growth, 
and the joints grow perfectly close. 

Towards the latter end of summer, it may be 
mown, which may be repeated occasionally, it the 





each other. The young folks that came to visit 
the garden paid not much attention to us, but the 
more sober oues admired us. 

As our aim was to be useful, we grew as fast 
as we could. One day our mistress said we must 
be clipped ; then she took a pair of great shears, 
and cut our branches off. We looked almost like 
so many stubs; there were just a few short 
branches and leaves left, so we could start again, 
she said. We were then shorn of our glory ; 
hardly a vestige of our beauty remained. We 
felt as bad as a sage bed could feel. Gentle 


weather be moist; but avoid cutting it in dry |showers, combined with a warm sun, soon started 
weather, as the edges and joints would be apt,|us again. In a few weeks we resumed our form- 


in that case, to turn brown. After the turfs have 
fairly united, if a verge to a walk, or a walk with 
water-tables, the edges may be pared and dressed 
with the spade or paring-iron. 
GARDEN Mary. 
Pickaway Co., Feb., 1860. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Letter from a Sage Bed. 





We are a Sage Bed,—reside in the same gar- 
den with the Gooseberry Bush that wrote you a 
letter a year ago. We do not make pies, yet we 
aspire to be useful; will be two years old next) 
April. The first we have any knowledge of this! 
lite, we were peeping from beneath our little seed 
shell behind the stove on the corner of the cup- 
board. We were all in a plate among some moist 
sand, and a damp cloth lying over us. Presently 
some one lifted the cloth from off us, and said, 
“These seeds must be planted.” We were then 
taken out doors to where there was a kind of 
frame of boards, covered with glass; some drills 
were made in the earth about one inch deep, and 
we were all carefully sprinkled in, the earth was 
then lightly covered over us, the frame adjusted 
to its right place, and all was again silent. We 
found our situation a comfortable one, but we 
were not willing to remain so; we greatly desired 
to see more of the world. Of what use was life 
to us, if we were to remain always in this dark 
place? In a few days it appeared we were a lit- 
tle nearer the surface, and so it was in a short 
time we were fairly in the world again. This 
time we had two small roundish leaves, and had 
taken deep root ; we felt an assurance, then, that 
we were designed for some use. 

In this situation we remained near a month, 
when our mistress came, one day, and said, 
“ These little sage roots must all come up.” She 
then placed a trowel near one edge of us, and 
lifted us all out, though not all at once. What 
was to be done with us, we knew not—perhaps 
our time had come; you see we were young, 
then, and did not know as much as we have since 
learned. We were then carried into the garden, 
and placed in rows in a nice bed of earth, which 
extended through the garden; one only was put 
in a place, the weeds were all kept away from us, 
and everything done for our comfort. We then 
grew rapidly, our leaves and branches soon touched 











er appearance—then we underwent the clipping 
again. We were not scared this time; we were 
getting used to it. Our leaves were cured in a 
dry chamber, and sold,—the first season, they 
amounted to seven dollars and twenty-five cents ; 
last season they brought eleven dollars and sixty 
cents, making eighteen dollars and eighty-five 
cents. We hope to do better this season, as the 
frost of last June injured us badly. We are now 
in snug quarters. Just before cold weather set 
in, last fall, there was a great wagon load of for- 
est leaves placed all around us. We think the 
leaves will enrich the ground, and help to keep 
the weeds away. Sace Bep. 
In the Country. 





Ornamental Evergreens. 





(SIBERIAN ARBOR VITZ£.) 

[We consider THomas MerEnAn of Philadelphia, 
good authority upon the tree question, and accordingly 
present our readers the following, from his Gardener's 
Monthly for Jan. Now is the time for the eye to 
glance over the dreary landscape, and determine where 
Evergreens should be put in for the desired effect, and 
when so determined, stick a stake in the place, to re- 
mind you when the time of planting comes, to go and 
do it.—Ep.] 

If it is hard “to lend fresh interest to a twice- 
told tale,” how shall we be able to get the spirit 
of our readers to go with us into a subject that 
bas been so often discussed and so continually 
talked on, and written about? . But in truth too 
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much cannot be said of it, especially at this eca-|in our own breasts, that our twenty acre lot, so 
son. called, is in reality, forty or more, the figures and 
For winter is, of all seasons of the year, the|Surveyor’s points “to the contrary notwithstand- 
one in which Evergreens appeal the most affec-| ing.” 
tionately to our feelings; and after the joyous-| The following is a list of the Evergreens of the 
ness of summer flowers has departed, and Au-|largest growth that are hardy in most parts of the 
tumn has stored her ripened fruits partly into the| United States: Spruces—Norway, Hemlock, 
lap of mother earth, and partly into our cellars; White, Black, Eastern (A. orientalis,) Menzies, 
and fruit rooms, we almost with impatience look | Morinda, (though injured a little when young.) 
for the advent of winter, that we may enjoy the|The Abies lasiocarpa is also said to be very 
vigorous beauty of the Evergreen tree. hardy. Firs—Balsam, Silver, (injured a little 
Nature knew better than to color the Holly | while young,) Cephalonian, Amabilis, Nordmann’s, 
berry at midsummer; for even the rich and noble | Nodilis, Grandis, Pichta, Pindrow and Pinsapo. 
leaves of the Magnolia grandiflora are forgotten | Pines—Austrian, Corsican, Himalayan (ezeelsa,) 
in the delicious fragrance and spotless purity of| Russian.( Pallasiana,) ponderosa, pyrenean, white 
its glorious blossoms at that senson. or Weymouth, Scotch, palustris, Benthams, Lam- 
No one loves Evergreens in summer. The|berts, Jeffrys, Red Pine (mitis,) Washington 
connoisseur, to be sure, admires them, and he| Tree ( Wellingtonia.) Trees of smaller growth 
who appreciates their winter beauty cannot, of|that are generally hardy, we may name—Hudson 
course, pass them without a certain feeling of re-| Fir, Cembran Pine, Pinus inops, Pinus pungens, 
spect ; but to love them while the rose is bloom-| Mugho Pine (P. montana and pumilio.) ARBOR 
ing—while the verbena is dazzling you with her| Viras—Chinese, Glauca, Weeping, American, 
brilliant beauty, or while the honeysuckle kisses | Blue Spruce, ( Abies c@rulescens,) Red Cedar. 
your cheek as you sit beneath your arbor’s shade,! Shrubs or very low growing trees—Dwarf 














and bewitchingly woos you with its charming fra-| Scotch Pine, Golden Arbor Vite, Tartarian, Si- 


grance, we say, to love them under these circum- 
stances, requires a degree of constancy and fidelity 
few of us can claim. 

But what of all this? Simply, dear reader, to 
suggest to you the fitting places for your Ever- 
greens to occupy. Those parts of your ground 
that you would devote to gorgeousness and gaiety, 
should have Evergreens sparingly introduced to 
it. A few are allowable; nay more, are all right 
and proper; for even as in our most prosperous 
and happy times, a slight reminder of sorrow to 
come, serves as a chastener of our pleasures—so 
do a few Evergreens, here und there interspersed 
with gay flowers and summer luxuriousness, serve 
to soften down whatever of grossness they may 
suggest, and give them a refined and cultivated 
appearance, which no other race of plants can 
bestow. 

In the main, Evergreens should be planted 
where they will most cheer by the winter view ; 
where they can be easily seen from the drawing 
or sitting room ; or enjoyed from some cozy nook 
where we, in a winter’s day, may bid defiance to 
the cold north wind. 

We were speaking of Evergreens as an object 
of beauty. We must say a word for their utilita- 
rian purposes also; and first and foremost, as a 
screen and shelter for all the rest of the ground. 
Wherever there are unsightly objects to be hid- 
den, or buildings or tender trees and plants to be 
protected, Evergreens are invaluable; and in this 
respect, no one who has not experienced their 
good uses, can imagine their importance. Shel- 
ter from the cold quarter by a belt or mass of 
Evergreens, should be as much a part of a well 
designed place, as the kitehen garden or pleasure 
ground. Another use to which they are of all 
things the most fitting to be employed, is to plant 
along the boundaries, to hide the limits of our lit- 
tle lots, and to encourage the innocent deception 





iberian, Upright (stricta,) Cephalotaxus Fortunit, 
White Cedar, (cupressus thuyoides,) Juniperus 
oblonga pendula, also J. Squamata, J. Bedfordi- 
ana, Common, Chinese, Irish, Swedish, Heath- 
leaved, prostrate and Savin. Tree box of all 
kinds. 7'hujiopsis borealis, English Yew, Weep- 
ing Yew, Aalmia latifolia, Rhododendron mazxi- 
mnm. 

The following shrubs and trees usually do well 
at Philadelphia and southward: Abies Douglas- 
sit, Cedar of Lebanon, Deodar Cedar, Cryptome- 
ria japonica, American and English Holly, Can- 
adian Yew, Coloneaster microphylla, Pyracantha, 
Japan Euonymus, Rhododendron Catawbiense, 
Mahonia aquifolia, and the Japan species, Cun- 
ninghamia sinensis, Abies Brunoniana, Auraca- 
ria excelsa, Cephalotaxus adpressa, Cupressus 
Sunebris, (south of Washington,) Cupressus toru- 
losa, Pinus palustris, Aleppo Pine, Sea Pine, 
Stone Pine, Pinaster, insignis, Pinus ntvea. 

Some of the above are still scarce, but as their 
hardiness for the specified localities we have ver- 
ified, they will doubtless soon become common. 





Frre-Broom ror GARDENS.—The Gardener’s 
Monthly describes an insect destroyer which looks 
like the top of a wedge-shaped chimney, turned 
bottom up, and mounted on wheels. Within this 
chimney is a fire-box to contain fuel, which fuel 
should be of a kind that will not yield much 
smoke ; over this is a double acting bellows, which, 
by its action, throws a current of air down through 
the fuel, and blows the flame and heat down on to 
the ground, thereby scorching and singing and de- 
stroying everything below of a combustible na- 
ture, not even sparing the ants and other insects 
that may have been so presumptuous as to have 
taken possession of the walk. 

We think that in a dry time, and with a brisk fire, 
it will accomplish the business pretty effectually. 
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: Home Miscellany, , 


The Grandmother’s Apology. 
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And I cried myself well-nigh blind, and all of an evening 


late, 


—— |I climbed to the top of the garth, and stood by the road 


at the gate. 


eet | The moon like a rick on fire was rising over the dale, 


I. } 
And Willy, my eldest born, is gone, you say, little Annie ? | 
Ruddy and white, and strong on his legs, he looks like a| 
man. 
And Willy’s wife has written : she never was over-wise, | 
Never the wife for Willy : he wouldn’t take my advice, | 


Il. 
For, Annie, you see, her father was not the man to save, 
Hadn't a head to manage, and drank himself into his | 
grave. 
Pretty enough—very pretty! but I was against it for one. 
Eh !—but he wouldn’t hear me—and Willy, you say, is | 
gone. 


IIL. | 


Willy, my beauty, my eldest boy, the flower of the flock, 


Never a man could fling him: for Willy stood like a rock. | 
‘“‘Here’s a leg for a babe of a week!” says doctor; and he| 


would be bound 


There was not his like that year in twenty parishes round. | 


IV. 
Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of 
his tongue ! 
I ought to have gone before him: I wonder he went so 
young. 
I cannot cry for him, Annie: I have not long to stay; 
Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived far away. 


V. 

Why do you look at me, Annie? you think I am hard and 
cold; 

But all my children have gone before me, I am so old; 

I cannot weep for Willy, nor can I weep for the rest ; 

Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 


| 
VI. 


And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrupt the 
nightingale. 
XI. 


All of a sudden he stopped: there past by the gate of the 


farm, 
Willy,—he didn’t see me,—and Jenny hung on his arm. 
Out into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew 


how; 
Ah, there’s no fool like the old one—it makes me angry 
now. 


XII. 
Willy stood up like a man, and looked the thing that he 
meant ; 
Jenny, the viper, made me a mocking courtesy and went. 
And I said, “ Let us part; in a hundred years it’ll be all 
the same, 
You cannot love me at all, if you love not my good 
name.” 
XI. 
And he turned, and I saw his eyes all wet, in the sweet 
moonshine ; 
“Sweetheart, I love you so well, that your good name is 
mine. 
And what do I care for Jane, let her speak of you well 
or ill; 
But marry me out of hand: we two shall be happy still.” 
XIV. 
“Marry you, Willy!” said I; “but I needs must speak my 
mind, 


|I fear you will listen to tales, be jealous and hard and 


unkind.” 

But he turned and clasped me in his arms, and answered, 
“No, love, no ;” 

Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 


XV. 


For I remember a quarrel I had with your father, my |So Willy and I were wedded; I wore a lilac gown; 


All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear. 
I mean your grandfather, Annie: it cost me a world of 


dear, | 


And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers 
a crown. 





| But the first that ever I bare was dead before he was born, 


woe, | Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. XVI. 
vu. | That was the first time, too, that ever I thought of death, 
For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a 
right well breath. 
That Jenny had tript in her time: I knew, but I would} I had not wept, little Annie, not since I had been a wife ; 
not tell. | But I wept like a child that day, for the babe had fought 
And she to be coming and slandering me, the base little for his life, 
liar! XVII. 
But the tongue is a fire, as you know, my dear, the tongue | His dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or pain : 
is a fire. I looked at the still little body—his trouble had all been 
VII. in vain. 
And the parson made it his text that week, and he said, | For Willy I cannot weep—I shall see him another morn ; 
likewise But I wept like a child for the child that was dead before 
’ 
That a lie which is half a truth, is ever the blackest of he was born. 
lies : XVIII. 
That a lie which is alla lie, may be met and fought with | But he cheered me, my good man, for he seldom said me 
outright, .. oa , , 
But a lie which is part a truth, is a harder matter to fight. Kind, like a man, was he; like a man, too, would have his 
way ; 


Ix. 
And Willy had not been down to the farm for a week and 
a day; 
And all things looked half-dead, though it was the middle 
of May. 
Jenny, to slander me, who knew what Jenny had been! 





But soiling another, Annie, will never make oneself clean. 


Never jealous—not he: we had many a happy year; 
And he died, and I could not weep—my own time seemed 


so near. 
XIx. 
But I wished it had been God’s will that I, too, then could 
have died: 


I began to be tired a little, and fain had slept at his side. 
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And that was ten years back, or more, if I don’t forget: 
But as to the children, Annie, they ’re all about me yet. 
<4 
Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you: 
Pattering over the boards, she comes and goes at her will, 
While Harry is in the five-acre, and Charlie plowing the 
hill. 
XXI. 
And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too—they sing to 
their team : 
Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a dream. 
They come and sit by my chair, they hover about my 
bed— 
T am not always certain if they be alive or dead. 


XXII. 





And vet I know for a truth, there’s none of them left | 

alive ; | 
For Harry went at sixty, your father at sixty-five ; 
And Willy, my eldest born, at nigh threescore and ten ; | 


I knew them all as babies, and now they’re elderly men. 


XXIII. 
For mine is a time of peace—it is not often I grieve ; 
I am oftener sitting at home, in my father’s farm, at eve; | 
And the neighbors come and laugh and gossip, and 80 | 
dol; 
I find myself often laughing at things that have long 
gone by. 
XXIV. 
To be sure, the preacher says our sins should make us 
sad : 
But mine is a time of peace, and there is Grace to be had ; 
And God, not man, is the Judge of us all when life shall 
cease ; 
And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of 
Peace. 
XxV. 
And age is a time of peace, so it be free from pain, 
And happy has been my life, but I would not live it again. 
I seem to be tired a little, that’s all, and long for rest ; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 


XXVI. 
So Willy has gone, my beauty, my eldest-born, my flower ; 
But how can I weep for Willy, he has gone but for an 
hour ; 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next ; 
I, too, shall go in a minute. What time have I to be 
vexed ? 
XXVII. 
And Willy’s wife has written—she never was over-wise. 
Give me my glasses, Annie: thank God that I keep my 
eyes. 
There is but a trifle left you, when I shall have passed 
away, 
But stay with the old woman now: you cannot have long 
to stay. 
[ALFRED TENNYSON. 


oe 


Men anp Bearps.—As a qualified surgeon, I 








beg to appeal briefly to yourself and your readers 
against an extraordinary custom to which we 
Englishmen are prone—viz , that of shaving.— 
After a residence abroad, where, of course, I al-| 
lowed my beard to grow as nature intended it, I 
returned to my native land, and, anxious to do in| 
Rome as the Romans do, at once had recourse to! 
my long-neglected razor. A severe cough and | 
continual neuralgia have been the result. Smart- 
ing under an anguish almost intolerable, I wish to’ 
know whether any of your contributors can as-| 


sign a scientific or even a plausible reason why 
the practice should continue. It was first adopted 
by the nation during the reign of the most licen- 
tious and effeminate of our kings. The beard 
has been worn by poets, philosophers and divines, 
(men of whom the world was not worthy.) It is 
more than ordinarily required in our variable cli- 
mate, and I have yet to learn a valid reason for 
the disfavor with which it is regarded at the pres- 
ent day.— London Lancet. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 
The Force of Bad Habits. 


Knowing for a certainty that the Cultivator 
proposes to cultivate the people, as well as to in- 
struct in the cultivation of the earth, I havea 
lesson by which some of the Cultivator folks may 
profit, if they choose. Here it is: 

During a short sojourn at St. Louis, Mo., I 
spent an evening very pleasantly and instructively 
in the company of a clergyman, now settled at 
St. Louis, but formerly of Dayton, Ohio. During 
the conversation, he spoke upon questions of con- 
science which every now and then were propound- 
ed to him by some of his parishioners. 1 argue 
it is pointed preaching only which produces such 
thoughts and questions in the minds of men. He 
had said something of the force of habit, which a 
traveling Agent of some of the benevolent or 
Christian institutions had tried to use against him, 
and made it the subject of an anonymous letter, 
the burden of which was, the use of tobacco, 
which the Rev. gentleman did use, although so 
discreetly that the greater part of his congregation 
were not aware of the fact. A subsequent visit 
of our itinerant agent revealed to the Rev. gen- 
tleman the author of said anonymous communi- 
cation. An argument followed, but all to no 
avail; the subject was passed over lightly by our 
Rev., and he could see no sin in it, and thought 
no more of it. Now to the point of our remarks, 
and the reason why we take occasion to write at 
all. 

A certain parishioner of our Rev. friend came 
to him with the following story. Said he: “Were 
it possible, I would like to describe to you the 
state of my mind, and my feelings. I am so de- 
sponding and so much given to the blues, that it 
is impossible to see a cheerful side to any thing, 
and I know the cause, also, but I fear you will 
not be able to see just as Ido. Said he—*“For 
me to use tobacco is asin. I do not say it is sin 
to every body, nor do I insist that others shall 
not use it; but for me it is sin. I have tried my 
best to quit it. I have formed the strongest res- 
olutions and solemn vows, and broken them. The 
habit is so strong and fixed, that I have come to 
the deliberate conclusion to use tobacco, and sin 
against my God.” 

Our Rev. friend at once and deliberately broke 


off the use of the weed, and determined that by 


the grace of God he would not use any more. 
The deliberate determination of a man to Jive in 
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sin, was too much of an argument to allow him 
to use the vile stuff any longer. 

It will not be necessary here to add, in order 
to bring it home to such of your kind readers as 
are addicted to the use of the weed, that when 
this story was told in my hearing, our Rev. friend 
added, (he was now in the fourth week after quit- 
ting its use,) “I would willingly give a twenty 
dollar gold piece (and I well know what good 
may be done with twenty dollars) for one chew of 
tobacco, were it consistent with my present views, 
or did I dare to allow myself the use of it.” 

Men should preach by example as well as pre- 
cept. I feel very thankful that I was never ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco. Otp Firkin. | 

Oregon, Jil. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Have an Object in Life. 


Young man, young woman, live for something. 
There are thousands of persons who spring into 
life, eat, sleep and enjoy themselves for a time ; 
and yet when they are gone, no one can point to 
any object for which they lived. They float, as 
it were, on the surface of circumstances ; they are 
blown hither and thither by every blast that blows ; 
and yet they know not why they live! No one 
has a right to live. Noone has a right to receive 
the benefits of society unless he will also be will- 
ing to assist in making others happy. We were 
not created as the beasts of the field, to eat and 
sleep only, but to enjoy social and intellectual 
pleasures also. Each man and woman is a re-| 
sponsible being, and those who fail to help to make | 
society what it should be, will die in debt! 

Every act, every word should be worthy of im-| 
itation. 

A certain aged man on his death bed exclaimed | 
“my work is done!” Oh that more of the the 
sons of earth could say “my work is done!” Then 
would our prisons be empty, our almshouses would 
become useless and rum shops would be banished 
from the land! | 

To assist in bringing about this glorious state of 
affairs should be the object of every youthful read-| 
er of the Cn’tivator. J. Farr Fraizer. | 
| 

Basy TaLtx.—We “put our foot in,” essen- 
tially, a few days ago, when we disputed the qual- 
ifications of our friend the junior editor of the 
Sentinel, to discuss the etymology of the word 
. “lullaby,” on the ground that he had no nursery 
experience. We retract, withdraw, recede, apol- 
ogize—in fact, we fly in all directions! That ne- | 
farious and sanguinary individual, the junior’ 
aforesaid, is the editor, proprietor and publisher 
of a bouncing boy of four years, and has large | 
nursery experience, from the little pink misery, 
two days old, to the bouncing boy named; and 
knows all about “lullaby,” and rockaby, and pap 
spoons, and embroidered flannel soft as thistle-| 
down, and cradles, and baby-jumpers, and tum to 
papa on his little feety-peety, and miracles of 
caps, and baby gowns three times the length of 
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the baby, and portentous pantaloons, and pleasant 
breezes, and teething, and measles, and paregoric, 
and ridey-pidey, and little lumps of fingers, and 
little walnuts of toes, and a little hairless head, 
and a little bud of a nose—and in short, to con- 
clude, he is a perfect expert in baby nomencla- 
ture, and has a right to speak and be heeded 
whenever he chooses to ventilate his experience 
and observation on the subject. We are sorry 
we made so bad a blunder as to question his au- 
thority, and have tried to make the amende hon- 
orable. We will sign anything on the subject 
that he will write, if this is not satisfactory. — 
Burlington ( Vt.) Times. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Household Recipes. 


Wuire Caxe.—One cup sugar, half cup but- 
ter, stirred to a cream, then add the whites of 
three eggs, well beaten, two cups full of flour, 
one cup milk, one teaspoonful soda, two cream of 
tartar, a little nutmeg. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Yettow Cake.—One cup sugar, two-thirds 
cup butter, the yolks of three eggs, and another 
if you like, one cup milk, one teaspoonful soda, 
two cream of tartar, with cinnamon, raisins, and 
stir as thick as cup-cake. 

Surprise Cake.—One egg, one cup of sugar, 
half cup butter, one cup sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful soda, two cream of tartar. Flavor with 
lemon. 


MILLICENT TAYLOR. 





Driep Fruir—How To Preserve 1T.— 
Now is the time to preserve dried apples from 
becoming wormy next summer. The eggs of 
these worms, it is believed, are deposited in the 
fruit drying, and their vitality can be destroyed 
by heat without injuring the fruit, if placed in an 
oven just long enough to heat as hot as it will 
bear without scorching or cooking. ‘ake it hot 
from the oven, and pack it in linen bags, and 
hang it up in a dry place.—[Mrs. J. C. Crory. 


How To Preserve Lapies’ Furs.—Fine 
furs should be kept in a cold place. An experi- 
enced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his 
hand on a piece of fur, if it has been lying in a 
warm, dry atmosphere ; it renders the fur harsh, 
dry and shabby, entirely destroying the rich, 
smooth softness which it will have if kept ina 
cold room.— Scientific American. 





What is the difference between a good soldier 
and a fashionable lady? One faces the powder 
and the other powders her face. 


A man is a brute to be jealous of a good wo- 
man, a fool to be jealous of a worthless one, but 
a double fool to cut his throat for either of them. 


Worldly prosperity is a much greater drain 
upon our energies than the most severe adversity. 
There is no spring, no elasticity ; it is like walk- 
ing through life upon a Turkey carpet. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





The Reporter for the Columbus State Journal of the 18th | 


Feb., 

Busine ss in the produce line is remarkably dull, nothing | 
of consequence doing by reason of farmers holding on to} 
their grain in hopes of better prices. The canal, although | 
open, does scarcely any business ; the boats that "do arrive, 
being those that have been frozen in along the line. Corn 
is quoted at 35 to 40c, with an inclination towards the 
lower price; but it is thought when distilleries have 
worked down their stock, the price will go up. The fol- 
lowing is the business done by the prince ‘ipal dealers the 
past week; 


says : 


GRAIN, &C. 


J. R. Paul, on the canal at the foot of Friend st 
3,300 bushels of corn at 35 to 40c ; 200 bushels of barley at 

2c ; 100 bushels of oats at 38c, and 100 bushels of wheat 
at $1.20. Wheat is very scarce—indeed it may be said that 
there is none in the market. Mr. Paul has about 20,000 
bushels of corn in store, and no inquiry for it. 

Fitch & Bortle, at the foot of Broad st., bought 8,000 | 
bushels of corn at 38 to 40c, and 50 tons of pig iron p.n.t. 
They handled 1,200 bbls. flour at $5.90 to $6.25. hey | 
have the first new fish in the market, White, half bbls. at | 
$4.60. 

Bradford, Suydam & Co., bought 2,000 bushels of corn 
at 35 to 40c. Doing nothing in small grains. 

Zettler Bros., corner of Friend and Fourth sts., bought 
4,000 bushels of corn, selected, at 40c; 1,000 bushels of 


., bought 


oats at 40c, and 300 bushels of wheat at $1.20. The Zet-| 
tlers buy as largely as any firm in the city, and if products | 


are stirring, quotations of considerable amount can be de- 
pended upon from them. 


RETAIL MARKET. 


Geo. R. Galloway, No. 2 Gwynne Block, reports Grocer- 
ies at the following retail rates : 

New Orleans Sugar 104c 
ulated do. 12c; New Orleans Molasses 55c; Tallow can- | 
dles 138¢ ; Stearine do. 14c; Star do. 19¢ ; Starch 8c; Sale- | 
ratus 7e: Raisins 15 to 18¢; Flour $6.50 to $7; Salt ‘$1. 50; 
Apples $1.25 to $1.50; Dried Apples $1.50 to $1.75 ; Pota- | 
toes 40 to 50c; Honey 18c ; Butter 14 to 15c; Cheese 12c ; : 


52. firm at extreme yoy 
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5b 


| 
; Pulverized, Crushed and Gran- | 


Beef 6c; Veal 7c; Fresh Fish 7c; Ducks Be ; 
Cucumbers 6 to 12c per dozen; Cabbages 5c; Celery 3 
bunches for 10c. The prices of articles in the Domestic 
Market are not fixed, producers and hucksters selling for 
what they can get ; but the above is a fair average. 
CINCINNATI MARKET. 
Provisions—Market unchanged, and holders contiuue 
there is quite an active demand for 
| rump pork at $12. 0 to $13; sales of mess pork at $17.75 ; 
do. delivered at Circleville before May Ist, at $18. 
Lard—Inactive and in some demand at 104 to 103-8 cts., 


Pickled 


| 


54 but holders continue strongly for 10 to 104c. 


Flour—Flour continues very dull, and prices irregular ; 
600 bbls. sold at $4.50 for superfine and $5.20 to 5.75 for 
extra, Samples of California flour and wheat were exhib- 
ited on ‘change to-day, which attracted general attention. 


CLEVELAND MARKET. 


| Flour—Sales 50 bbls. good extra at $5.70; 20 bbls. choice 
| do. at $5.75; 20 bbls. buckwheat at $3. 
| Wheat—Sales 2 cars red, on track, at $1.29, and 100 bu. 


57. do. from store, at $1.30. 


Corn—1 car at 58e. 

Seeds—Sales 170 bags clover at $4.45, and 70 bush. do. 
| at $4.43. 

Butter—Sales 9 bbls. roll at 13c. 

ee Sales 4 bbls. at 124¢. 
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SPECIAL N OTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 
Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 
2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
| reetly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
| stop when you get done. 
3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
| name in some way. 
4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“ Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 
5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
| names of Subscribers. 
6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 


SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
Hartford, Trumbull County, Ohio, 


REEDER OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
Jacks and Jennets, South Down Sheep and Chester White 
A fine lot of young Bulls now on hand. (24 





| Pigs. 











